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ABSTRACT 

The objective of the evaluation of Rough Rock 
Demonstration School (RRDS) on the Navajo Reservation was to examine, 
in terms of its own stated objectives, the school's organizational 
and social system as a whole. Chapters in the 1969 evaluation report 
are "What We Did and Why," "The Schools That Were Compared," 
"Community Relationships," "The Dormitories," "Programs of 
Instruction," "Teacher Characteristics and Concerns," "Pupil Attitude 
and Achievement," "Harbingers of Change," and "General Conclusions." 
Schools included in the comparative study with RRDS are Rock Point 
Boarding School, Chinle Boarding School, and Chinle Public Elementary 
School. As stated, the main comparisons relate to a carefully 
selected sample of pupils in each school (pupil criteria are given 
for all 4 schools). The report provides results of interviews held 
with teachers, parents, school staff, and other community members in 
the target areas. Among the findings, it is pointed out that RRDS was 
believed to be a successful experiment in introducing the new concept 
of involving Indian adults to exercise authority in controlling their 
own school. However, it is noted "that the primary focus of 
administrators (at RRDS) seemed to be on public relations, ... that the 
secondary emphasis was on an employment program for local people, and 
that other affairs of the school were neglected" (see RC 005 062). 
[Not available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of original 
document. ] (EL) 
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CHAPTER 1 

WHAT WE DID AND WHY 

From the city's din to the reservation's silence takes no time at all, or so 
it seems. Go by jet to Denver, switch to Frontier Airlines, rent a car at Farm- 
ington, and head westward. Soon Shiprock's phantom monolith rises against the 
sky, gatekeeper of a different world. 

In indigo velvet, a Navaho woman glides beside the Chinle Wash. The land 
scape needs her, like Tsaile Lake, the Lukachukai Ramparts, the pinion tree — 
and the hogan. Unlike the white man's buildings, the hogan was fashioned to meld 
with the mesas , to respect their sanctity. 

To sense the Navaho outlook, spend time in a hogan. John Dick's, like 
all the others, looked crowded and uninviting from outside. Inside, it wove a 

womb-like spell. We entered, as always, from the east, into twilight filtering 

'■ * . * . 

through the opening overhead. At the northern edge stood a simple kitchen sink, 
with ubiquitoiis water pail, next to a small table and primitive open cupboard. 
Three chairs were there to accommodate Anglo visitors, but no beds or other 
furniture. A small stove squatted in the center, its pipe extending into the sky. 
The log walls were neatly sealed with clay, the dirt floor tamped and swept clean. 
Rugs, blankets , sheep skins, suitcases, and other possessions were stacked in 
the periphery. Many items hung from nails or lodged almost invisibly in fis- 
sures. Wraith-like in a shadow, Dick's wife sat combing her jet-black hair, 
averting her gaze. In the twilight, the fire's warmth, the fragrance of the en- 
circling walls , the low, liquid music of the Navaho tongue, big cities seemed 
garish, far distant, and unreal. 

i * , ‘ ♦ 

But the way of life these scenes epitomize — should children be readied to 
pursue it? Or should they prepare for the computerized world? In the past, 
most schools for the Indian were geared to one alternative. A little bit west of 
sacred Ice Cream Hill, beneath the contrails of transcontinental jets, is a bold 
experiment designed to fit both societies . 

Though less than three years old, the Rough Rock Demonstration School 
is a widely recognised symbol of the avant-garde in American Indian education. 
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More than that, it is probably the most dramatic attempt thus far to achieve com- 
munity control in a school serving a disadvantaged, largely uneducated minority. 
Only two of Rough Rock’s seven board members have had anv formal schooling, 
with the exception of some limited recent exposure to adult education courses. 

The salient features of the Rough Rock school have been limned in national 
magazines, newspapers, professional journals, documentary films, radio and 
television discussions. But experiments of this import deserve more comprehen- 
sive description, much closer analysis. The study described in this report, 
commissioned by the Office of Economic Opportunity, was designed for that pur- 
pose, to evaluate, as thoroughly as resources permitted, the Rough Rock experi- 
ment. 

We began our work in September, 1968, simultaneously searching for com- 
petent field workers and drafting a tentative research plan. On October 4, 1968, 
at an all-day conference held in Chicago, we presented our tentative plan to 
scholars from several fields (anthropology , psychiatry, social psychology, edu- 
cation, public health). Rough Rock's new director, the Director of Schools of 
the Navaho Area for the Bureau of Indian affairs, a representative of the National 
Study of American Indian Education (then getting under way under the direction of 
Professor Robert I-Iavighurst) , a Navaho linked to the tribal "establishment" and 
one young "militant" Navaho. While we must bear responsibility for our own 
work, we think it accurate to report that the broad outlines of our methodology, 
particularly with respect to the selection of schools to be compared, were agreed 
upon as appropriate and fair by the people present at the conference. 

Representatives of Rough Rock particularly (and appropriately) urged that 
we judg 2 _the school in terms of its own stated objectives, and this we attempted 
consistently to do. The effort was entirely compatible with our commission from 
OEO. Such an approach must be applied cautiously, however, or a school with 
daring aims may be assessed more harshly than its unventuring sisters. Further- 
more, approaches espoused at any given point may later be found unworkable and 
inappropriate. Rough Rock’s goals, we felt, should he taken as declaring broadly 

the directions in which efforts would be focused , not necessarily as indicating the 

i “ 1 A- 
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techniques the school had "promised" to use or the amount of progress that should 
be defined as significant.! Too many aims were pursued simultaneously at Rough 
Rock to be achieved conclusively in less than three years — and from one standpoint, 
at least, this is laudable. When we identify shortcomings , as any evaluative study 
must do, they, must not quickly be regarded as condemnations. 

In some respects , the fullest expression of Rough Rock's philosophy is found 
in the school's first proposal to the Office of Economic Opportunity, in 1966. Three 
broad outcomes were espoused particularly in that document: ; (1) Pupils should 
demonstrate a higher level of social-psychological functioning — in particular, 
feeling better about themselves and. their culture, (2) the community should 1 xs 
stronger , more cohesive, more aggressive, more independent, and (3) pupils 
should be capable .cognitively and affectively, of succeeding in both worlds--Navaho 
and Anglo. We gathered evidence in each of these areas. . 

Beyond assessing progress toward these outcomes, we must examine the 
functioning of the school's organizational and social system as a whole. Otherwise 
we cannot judge whether methods used at Rough Rock are applicable elsewhere. 

We must consider the school's functioning, moreover, in case some goals have 
not been achieved. If some aims were unattained, we must ask whether the 
school's special methods were ineffective-, whether the methods were not applied, 
or whether the methods were applied improperly. In the case oi’ some goals, we 
may conclude that promising techniques are indeed being applied and that results 
may be expected, but that more time is needed for any dramatic payoff. Some 
educational objectives take many years to attain. 

Fortunately, spokesmen for Rough Rock spelled out in some detail the 
methodological implications of- their philosophy, and withing the limitations men- 
. tioned earlier, we may obtain some guidance from this source as to what these 
spokesmen themselves would view as promising methods. 

The major approaches to community development, mentioned or implied, 
included: involving the community extensively in the decision-making and program- 
executing aspects of the school, by developing a locally elected school board and 
other decision-making mechanisms; encouraging the creation and growth of local 
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political structures; lending status and recognition to community leaders; improving 
health services and recreational opportunities; contributing to a higher level of 
physical health, optimism, and self-confidence; providing adult education well fitted 
to local needs and aspirations; helping harness available resources, local, tribal, 
and federal, in the service of the community; extending employment and vocational 
development opportunities to people who would otherwise lack them; improving the 
quality of arts and crafts production, agricultural practices, home construction, 
and sanitation in the area; and creating independent sources of income. 

We should point out, in speaking of community control, involvement, and 
development, that we did not assume the constituency served by any of the four 
schools to be a ’’true" community in any analytic sense. In using the term community , 
in most cases we refer merely to the collectivity of individuals in the area served 
by a given school. In effect, many of Rough Rock's statements of objective implied 
the task of creating a community, to the extent that a community did not exist, 
out of the collectivity from which pupils were drawn. It was further implied, we 
think, that the school would draw its students from an area that had the potential 
of becoming unified and cohesive. 

Techniques proposed for improving the social-psychological well-being of 
pupils included more intensive work with children in the dormitories than other 
schools had provided; a closer link between dormitory and classroom; the presence 
of parents in the dormitories, both as house parents and as occasional visitors; 
emphasis upon methods calculated to develop internalized rather than externally 
imposed discipline; a positive stress upon Navaho tradition, through formal courses 
in Navaho language and culture, the regular telling of stories, legends, history, 
and traditions by parents and tribal elders , and other means; an extensive program 
of guidance and counseling, staffed as much as possible by Navahos; a program of 
teacher selection and training that would guarantee understanding of Navaho cul- 
tui'e in the classrooms; and effective programs of health and recreation. 

It was clearly postulated by Rough Rock's leaders that community develop- 
ment and a higher level of social-psychological functioning in the child would be 



O fleeted in more efficient learning, in both Navaho and Anglo components of the 
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curriculum and extra -curriculum. In addition, a great deal of instructional experi- 
mentation was envisioned, including much pre-service and in-service preparation 
for teachers , especially in Navaho language and culture and the structural-linguistic 
approach to Teaching English as a Second Language (TESL); programs of visitation 
to acquaint teachers intimately with Navaho homes; special activities for the train- 
ing, utilization, and progressive upgrading of local people as teacher aides; an 
unusual stress upon TESL, Navaho language and culture, art, and remedial 
reading in the curriculum; bilingual instruction to build conpetency in English upon 
a foundation of competency first gained in Navaho; extensive use of specialists in 

TESL, speech correction, re me dial reading, guidance and counseling, and Navaho 

> 

language and culture; development and use of special Navaho curriculum materials, 
including' textbooks and teaching guides; extensive field trips for pupils , arranged 
through both classrooms and dormitories; special accelerated programs to groom 
promising youngsters for college and later leadership; and such special instruc- 
tional equipment as language laboratory booths in each dormitory wing, constantly 
available. 

A further feature of Rough Rock's earlier documents was the promise of 
systematic action research, the rigorous on-going self-evaluation of important 
components of the school's activities. The original proposal to OEO stated, for 
example, that: 

The evaluation is considered to be the most important part of the de- 
monstration school: without an adequate and careful evaluation it would 
be impossible to determine the success or failure of the introduced items. 

A means must be had to measure the effectiveness of each of the new 
programs that is introduced. 

It should be repeated that a full time evaluator will be employed who 
will be responsible for the development of sound, action oriented research 
studies. He will assist teachers in the development of studies in their 
field £>f special interest as well as developing project wide studies of his 
own. 

! ■ • Any school venturing into untried areas should alter its road-map from time • 

Voriginal7 Proposal for Rough Rock Navaho Demonstration School, p. 8 
^ Ibid . , p. 44. 1 
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to time, and logic! } shifts in technique and emphasis L.h be documented at Rough 
Rock. Nevertheless, the general focus described in the original proposal to OEO 
is still echoed in the school's official statements. We will refer to it at numerous 
junctures in this report as a way of keeping discussions in focus. 

Finally, an important goal implied in the very name of a demonstration 
school is that it will not merely experiment, but show the way. It is not enough, 
then, to transfer control to local 'people, develop the community, help pupils to 
acquire pride in their traditions, and stimulate more effective learning. The 
techniques used must be applicable elsewhere. 

In keeping with p suggestion made at the conference on October 4, 19(58, 
we not only identified Rough Rock's goals and anticipated methods, but also wrote 
to twenty-two Navaho and other American Indian leaders, inviting them to identify 
questions they thought important to explore . Seven of these leaders responded, 
including five Navaho Tribal officials, though only four suggested specific questions 
for .examination. We considered the questions carefully and will identify them at 
points wliere they are pertinent'. 

As we mentioned earlier, one could hardly fault Rough Rock every time 
it fell short of its ambitious goals. A lofty ideal is no realistic criterion of pro- 
gress. Against what baseline should we measure Rough Rock? It would be fal- 
lacious to compare the 'school with other schools we had known — virtually all of 
them catering to different cultural groups and operating in a different milieu. It 
seemed imperative , then, that we gather data, not only at Rough Rock, but at 
other schools for the Navaho,. and that we include in our study at least one school 
whose goals were similar to Rough Rock's. In choosing schools, we sought, 
furthermore, to obtain evidence concerning the special advantages Rough Rock 
enjoyed. It was free from most of the bureaucratic constraints that applied in 
schools on the reservation operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). Final 
operating authority resided in a Navaho corporation, not a Washington office . The 
per-pupil budget was considerably higher than that of BIA schools nearby. * To 




•*In some respects, as we will explain in more detail later, per-pupil in- 
come is misleading, for unlike the other schools in our study, Rough Rock had 
assumed important community-development functions (see chapter 2). 
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wliat extent were Rough Rock's accomplishments attributable to these special ad- 
vantages, as several l^vaho leaders as Iced us to discover? We worried, more- 
over, about the well-known f. wthorne Effect — the tendency for people who know 
they are part of an experiment tc- perform'at higher levels, even when the specific 
methods being trted are in no sense superior. 

Fori these and other reasons , we decided, with the help .of our advisory 
pane 1 , to include in the study the Rock Point Boarding School. Rock Point was 
similar to Rough Rock in numerous important respects. Individuals who knew the 
reservation well said the two Navaho communities were much alike. Both schools 
were relatively small, catering to areas small enough and close enough at hand to 
permit extensive parental kvolve merit in school affairs. The head of each school 

was a charismatic administrator with a Navaho wife. Both men had demonstrated 

. • ‘ * 

a commitment to community ?nvolve merit, bilingual instruction, a structured lin- 
guistic approach to teaching English, and the need for Navaho pupils to have pride 
ir,i their culture! Both schools wore noted for experimentation. One salient dif- 
ference between them was that Rock Point operated within BIA's bureaucratic 
structure and lacked the liberal funding Rough Rock enjoyed. 

But what if both schools were achieving at a high level? If we compared 
them only against each other, we would never know it. We could not assume , for 
instance, that national norms oh achievement tests were valid for Navahos. So 
we broadened our purview to the Chinle Boarding School, located in the same general 
area of the reservation, agreed by our panel to be a fairly typical BIA school. 

Chinle Boarding represented another important advantage: Since it served several 
areas so distant that community involvement was almost certainly minimal, we 
could count on data that would illuminate the evidence on this question from Rough. 
Rock and Rock Point. 

Finally, as a means of comparing community relationships at Rough Rock 
with the relationships characterizing public schools in the area, all of them operated 
by the massive Chinle public school district, under the legal control of. locally 
elected board members , we gathered certain data from the Chinle Public Elementary 
School, just across the street from Chinle Boarding. : 
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At several joints in our analysis, we will consider in detail the relevant 
aspects of the research design. To establish a framework, however, it may be 
important to discuss here the selection of main sample and the major components 
of the data -gathering strategy. 

The main comparisons relate to a carefully selected sample of pupils in 
each school, to a sample of their parents, and to the teachers, administrators, 
dormitory workers , school boards and committees, and other educational personnel 
who serve them. We tried to mate our pupil samples strictly comparable with 
respect to age, years of schooling, and acculturation type. Partly because we 
despaired of finding any measure of intelligence that was valid and reliable for 
Navaho pupils and at the same time readily applicable (so we could use it to select 
our sample), we abandoned the notion of matching pur groups in any way for intelli- 
gence. We adopted, instead, the assumption that the four pupil samples were for 
all practical purposes random selections from the same traditional Navaho popu- 
lation and therefore comparable in basic intelligence. It should be emphasized 
candidly that many comparisons in this report are no more defensible than that 
assumption. Thus far, the colleagues we have consulted from several disciplines 
have not subjected the assumption to serious attack. 

At Rough Rock we included in the main pupil sample all individuals who met 
the following criteria: they had not attended any other school during the period in 

which Rough Rock was in operation, they were from the school's regular attendance 

1 2 
area, they were- in their first, third, fifth, or seventh years of schooling, they 

*Dr. Robert Bergman, psychiatrist on the reservation for the U.S. Public 
Health Service, informed us that he had referred to Rough Rock several psycholo- 
gically disturbed youngsters from other communities. Had we not eliminated 
these children from the Rough Rock sample, our comparisons would have been 
biased against Rough Rock. 

2 

The first year of schooling was defined as the year in which the child en- 
tered school as a "Beginner." The Beginners level of instruction is a pre-first- 
grade level, generally. lasting a full school year, to which virtually all Navaho 
pupils are exposed before they enter the first grade. Instruction at the Beginners 
level has usually been concerned primarily with the rudiments of English and a 
modieum of reading-readiness activities. School records on kindergarten and 
Head Start activities were so inconsistent that we reluctantly abandoned efforts 
to control the sample for exposure to these. Our inquiries led us to believe that 
O ;hese programs had teen offered more consistently at Rough Rock than in the Rock 




first began school in the month of September (rather than January, for example), 

they began no younger than 5 years, 8 months of age and no older than 6 years, 

10 months of age,* * they had attended consecutively each year since entering, they 

had no Anglo parent, and they were not offspring of the school's professional em- 
2 / 

ployees. This process yielded 20 first-year pupils (13 girls and 7 boys), 19 third- 
year pupils (10 girls and 9 boys), 11 fifth -year pupils (5 girls and 6 toys), and 11 
seventh-year pupils (8 girls and 3 boys). All 31 parent-couples of these children 
who had not been interviewed under the direction of Mr. Gary Witherspoon in the 



Point and Chinle communities. As we learned in the course of. the study, however. 
Head Start classes had been sporadic and ; disorganized at Rough Rock, at least 
until recently; so the bias in favor of Rough Rock resulting from our inability to 
control for Head Start and Kindergarten is probably rather small. Since learning 
is known to be affected profoundly by maturation, the need for comparability in 
terms of. some available proxy for maturation, such as chronological age, is ob- 
vious! We felt it unsatisfactory to draw the sample in terms of school grade, as 
is often done, for this strategy may distort comparisons of school effectiveness. 

A school that retains pupils of a given achievement level in the third grade may . 
appear superior to a school that promotes pupils ofidentical achievement to the 
fourth grade , simply te cause the former are judged by third-grade standards 
(hi terms of national grade -level norms on achievement tests, for example) and 
the latter by fourth-grade standards. In fact , part of the effectiveness of an educa- 
tional program may depend on policies with respect to promotion, but one cannot 
discern the effects of these policies if the promoted atvd non pro mo ted are assessed 
Joy different norms. Data on years of schooling were obtained from school records , 
and the current school year was included in the count. (At the Rock Point Boarding 
School, the data were readily available on school census cards. At the other three 
schools studied, the pupils' cumulative file folders had to be consulted. At Rough 
Rock valuable assistance was obtained from Mr. Ben Bennett, the school's "Evaluator 
who had supplementary information in his files that cleared up numerous ambiguous 
cases . ) Pupils for whom years of schooling could not lie established with reasonable 
certainty were eliminated from the sample. 

*Age was controlled by eliminating all children who were older than "normal" 
for a given number of years of schooling. Pupils who had not entered school as 
Beginners in the fall of the year in question were eliminated from the sample. 

Pupils were then eliminated as "over age" if they were born earlier tlian November 
1 seven years before the school term at which they entered as Beginners and were 
eliminated as "under age" if they were born later than December 30 six years 
before the school term at which they entered as Beginners. 

The possibility was also- raised of eliminating children of school employees. 
At Rough Rock, however, where a program of "rotating" employment was in force, 
a high percentage of parents either were or had been employees of the school. .To 
eliminate these would decimate the sample-. Furthermore, since educational at- 
tainment and other qualifications were prerequisites of employment in the other 
schools, but not at Rough Rock, the significance of employment differed .across 
schools. All in all, it seemed unavoidable to leave children of school employees • 
in the sample, and to control for, or study, the. effects of that factor statistically 
to the extent that it was feasible to do so. 
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summer of 1967 were selected for interviewing. * Since Witherspoon’s sample was 
drawn at random, our sample may also be considered random, for all practical 
purposes. • 

At the Rock Point and Chinle boarding schools , our objective was to draw 
slightly larger samples, for each sex for each year of schooling, than we had ob- 
tained at Rough Rock. We did not, require that pupils selected at Rock Point and 
Chinle Boarding had attended only the school in question during the previous 2 l/4 

2 

years , as we did at Rough Rock. Applying all other criteria applied at Rough Rock, 
we produced, with so3ne exceptions, more pupils than we needed for each sex for 
each year of schooling, and from these subgroups we selected at random (whenever 
the number was too large) numbers of pupils comparable, but in most cases 
slightly larger, than the numbers in the sample at Rough Rock. One additional 
criterion was utilized at Chinle Boarding: Consulting with four school administrators 
who knew the school's attendance area well, we were informed that the more isolated 
communities, such as Nazlini, Sawmill, Pinon, Blue Gap, Smoke Signal, Salma 
Springs, Low Mountain, Kearns Canyon, Cottonwood, Del Muerto, and Black 
Mountain, were highly similar educationally, economically, and culturally to Rough 
Rock and Rock Point, whereas many families with Chinle addresses lived closer 
to main x’oads and thus were more "Anglicized." We decided, then, to eliminate 
all pupils with addresses from Chinle or from outside the normal attendance area 
(Tuba City, for example). 

From the parent -couples of our pupil samples in the Rock Point and Chinle 

^Witherspoon, now a graduate student in anthropology at the University of 
Chicago, conducted two series of community interviews while he was a member 
of the administrative staff of the Rough Rock Demonstration School. We will have 
occasion to refer to his interviews again later in this report. 

2 

There was one small exception. At Rough Rock, where the first pupil 
sample was drawn, we eliminated three children from a family whose mother had 
very recently teen bereaved. It was our intent (in retrospect, unrealistic) to 
eliminate recently bereaved children from the sample in all four schools, but we 
subsequently found that school records were inadequate to support this procedure . 

No further pupils were eliminated on this basis. Consequently, the sample may 
manifest a small bias in favor of Rough Rock in this respect. 

3 
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boarding schools, we selected for Interviewing at random, in each school, 7 parents 
from each of the four years -of -schooling levels (1, 3, 5 and 7), for a total of 28 
parent -couples in each of these two schools. 



Our main purpose in including the Chinle Public Elementary School in the 
sample was to study the school board as a voice of the local community, but we 
could not resist drawing a small pupil sample for the purpose of making tentative 
comparisons that might facilitate future research. Since public school pupils on 
the reservation are defined by law, for all practical purposes, as living within 
walking distance of public school bus lines public school children have a marked 
tendency to be from less traditional families than their boarding-school counter- 
parts. There are always a few exceptions, however, for isolation per se is an 
imperfect predictor of acculturation, some bus lines run fairly deeply, into other- 
wise-isolated areas, and there are some departures from the statutory rule. Two 
of our Navaho field workers, Chinle residents themselves, were well acquainted 
with the community as a whole, and we identified' the public school's school-commun- 



ity coordinator (truant officer) as another person well informed concerning people 
in the area. We submitted to these three judges, independently, a list of school 
families, asking them to pick parents who did not speak English, were unemployed, 
were uneducated, and lived in hogans or flat-board houses. We eliminated all 
pupils from families not selected by all three judges, and from the small number 
thus identified, attempted to approximate- a sample with 3 pupils each for each sex 
for each of the four years of schooling (1, 3, 5, and 7). The closest we could come 
to the objective was four first -year pupils (1 girl and 3 boys), four third-year 
pupils (2 girls and 2 boys), five fifth-year pupils (1 girl and 4 boys), and six 
seventh-year pupils (3 girls and 3 toys). We then selected at random, for inter- 
viewing, ten parents of these pupils, two or three from each year -of -schooling 
level. 



We did not succeed in gathering our numerous bodies of data for all indivi- 
duals in the pupil and parent samples, and for some purposes we utilized supple- 
mentary samples of pupils and parents. The possible biases thus introduced will 
be considered later, in connection with the relevant analyses. 
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From the inception of the study, we wanted to examine the four schools much 
more intensively than we could do by administering various instruments and conduc- 
ting structured interviews. In the past, many data on educational organizations have 
represented such a narrow perspective as to be basically uninterpretable. We began 
the study, consequently, with what is best described.as an ’’anthropological live-in." 
The assistant director of the study (Henrietta Schwartz) was assigned to live in the 
girls’ dormitories at the three boarding schools, spending 30 days at Rough Rock, 

11 days at Rock Point, 14 days at Chinle, and 4 days at the Western Navaho Tribal 
Fair in Tuba City, talking with pupils, dormitory workers, teachers, and admin- 
istrators informally; observing classrooms , dormitories, diningrooms, play- 
grounds, gymnas iums , canteens, and other areas; and making voluminous obser- 
vational notes. Her eleven-year -old daughter was present during the first four 
weeks at Rough Rock and lived and studied with the Navaho children . 

With minor exceptions, all formal interviewing was the responsibility of 
other members of the research team, as was the necessity of requesting access 
to data, some very sensitive in nature. We felt that these activities would tend 
to mate personnel less willing to share their feelings and opinions with Mrs. Schwartz , 
as they seemed remarkably inclined to do. The "live-in” provided invaluable leads 
that were subsequently cross-checked against more objective data from question- 
naires, psychological instruments, and structured interviews. In addition, it 
provided a first-hand exposure to school functioning that facilitated interpretation 
of evidence otherwise enigmatic. 

For the most part , the director of the study concentrated on formal inter- 
views and questionnaire administration rather than talking with personnel informally. 
He did, however, live in the boys’ dormitories at Rough Rock, Rock Point, and 
Chinle, for - approximately 2 l/2, 1 1/2, and 1 l/2 weeks , respectively, and made 
many observational notes to complement and cross -validate Mrs. Schwartz’ efforts. 
For the first two weeks of his stay (one week at Rough Rock and one week at Chinle) , 
his wife and twelve -year -old son were present to contribute observations of their 
own. 




There were further supplements to Mrs. Schwartz’ ”live-in." One of our 
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Navaho field workers who had had no previous contact with Rough Rock £md professed 
to have formed no opinions of the school) observed, several classrooms , primarily 
to determine the interaction that was occurring in Navaho among the pupils. We 
encountered at Rough Rock a student from Wilmington College, Mr. Paul H. Harkness, 
who was visiting Rough Rock as a special activity in connection with his studies. 

Taking care not to apprise him of our perceptions we arranged for him to send us 
the observational notes he made for his. own purposes. As it turned out, he was 
impressed with several phenomena that struck us as pervasive and important. On 
our last field trip, in January, 1969, \ye asked the previously mentioned Navaho 
field worker , who had lived in the girls' dormitories during earlier work, to make 
notes concerning any changes she observed upon returning. Oh the January trip, 
in addition, we brought to. the field a graduate student from Chicago who had had 
no previous contact with, any agency educating American Indians. We planned to 
use his independent judgments as. a "double -check" on our own . As it turned out, 
we encountered dramatic changes on the January trip; so we could not logically use 
observations made at that time to validate those made earlier. His descriptions of 
several unchanged phenomena, however, were useful and corroborative. 

• . We attempted, jn fact, to execute a community "live-in" at Rough Rock, 

Rock Point, and Chinle. With the lieip-of professors at Northwestern University 
and the Massachussets Institute of Technology, we identified a highly competent 
Navaho with training and experience in anthropological. v.'ork and arranged with him 
to live for at least four wee Its in each of the three, communities , getting to know the 
people and describing, on the basis of whatever information he could obtain informally, 
the functions the school performed in the community as perceived by local Navalios. 

We intended to cross-check 1ns reports and the formal parent interviews. As we 
assess the attempt retrospectively, we think the assignment was lacking in structure; 
in addition, the field worker apparently misunderstood several aspects of the under- 
taking. We abandoned the experiment after approximately three weeks of effort in 
the Rough Rock community, but not before we obtained some illuminating informa- 
tion . We still find the community live-in idea appealing and would not hesitate to 
try it again with a different format. ■ 
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The major danger in the "live-in" participant -observer approach to data- 
acquisition is bias. One may devote too much attention to dramatic, atypical in- 
cidents and overlook the subtle relationships that are so often determinative in 
human behavior. One may develop a general impression during the early phases 
of research, subsequently noticing events that seem corroborative and "tuning-out" 
events that appear contradictory. We attempted to escape these distortions by 
comparing tlie perceptions of several people, through the means described earlier. 
We draw some assurance from the fact that many findings were unanticipated, 
virtually the antithesis of what we would have predicted. We excluded from our 
observational notes words that seemed evaluative or emotionally loaded, attempting 
to focus attention on the strictly factual elements in the reports: We emphasized 
the phenomena we observed first-hand only when numerous incidents of the same 
type appeared in our notes and when we had substantiating reports from teachers , 
dormitory workers , administrators, parents, pupils, and/or board members , 
obtained through formal interviews and questionnaires or other instruments and in 
many cases gathered by other people. We held a second all-day research confer- 
ence in Chicago on March 12, 1969, at which time we presented to a multi-discipli- 
nary panel our tentative findings and sensitized ourselves, through their reactions, 
to numerous subtleties and alternative explanations that we might otherwise have 
overlooked. We do not mean to imply that the members of the panel approved our 
findings or conclusions — merely that we listened at length to their reactions and 
considered them well. Any errors or distortions in the study are our own. 

The data will establish , we believe , that what we saw v/as remarkably 
similar to what was seen by most pupils, parents, teachers, dormitory workers , 
administrators, and other school personnel. If we liad the study to do over again, 
many methods could be improved, but we would again use the "live-in" as a major 
data -gathering technique. In our judgment, the risks of bias were far over -shadowed 
by depth of information we obtained about the schools we studied — particularly at 
Rough Rock, where we spent the most time. We are convinced that our conclusions 
are much closer to actuality because of it. But inevitability, our readers must 
judge our objectivity for themselves. 



Since the other data -gathering- procedures will be discussed h detail later, it 
may be sufficient merely to mention them for present purposes. The director of the 
study interviewed 15 out of 25 Rough Hock teachers, 11 out of 14 Rock Point teachers, 
9 out of 33 Chinle Boarding School teachers, and 5 out of 21 teachers at Chinle Public. 
We interviewed 5 out of .7 current board members at Rough Rock, one former board 
member at Rough Rock, and 4 out of 5 board members at Chinle Public. We held 
formal interviews with an additional 25 adults at Rough Rock, 24 at Chinle Boarding, 
20 at Rock Point, 3 at Chinle Public, and 16 people then unaffiliated with the schools 
who were in a position to shed light on important questions. These individuals will 
be identified in more detail later. 

We administered two questionnaires to instructional personnel. One of these 
was designed, during the study, to provide more conclusive evidence on unanticipated 
trends we were encountering. Questionnaires were sent to a list of visitors to 
Rough Rock from other American Indian trite s and to a list of former Rough Rock 
staff members. Me inters of the staff observed three board meetings at Rough Rock, 
one educational committee meeting at Rock Point, and a meeting of the Rock Point 
Chapter. * We executed a content analysis of a stratified random sampling of the 
Rough Rock board minutes , studied the minutes in toto , and examined many other 
documents, including proposals, budgets, audit reports , evaluator's reports, 
minutes of "Key Staff" meetings, news releases, and publications. 

... We administered an anxiety scale to the pupils , individually, in Navaho, and 
obtained retest data on a sub-sample in January, 1969. We reanalyzed achievement 
test comparisons that were made in May, 1968, involving Rough Rock, Rock Point, 
and two other BIA schools. (We gathered supplementary data on the pupils to per- 
mit. control of several variables that had been neglected in the earlier analysis.) 

As a replication, we gathered achievement -test data of our own in January, 1969, 
for the Rough Rock, Rock Point, and Chinle Boarding schools. We arranged for 



*The chapter is the local political subdivision of the Navaho Tribe. 
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Dr. Robert Bergman , psychiatrist for the U. S. Public Health Service at Window 
Rock, who had been developing several instruments to assess pupil self -perceptions, 
to refine one of these and use it in his own independent analysis of the pupils in our 
sample. We commissioned Professor Oswald Werner of Northwestern University, 
who had done extensive linguistic work with the Navalio, to give us his independent 

, * .* ’ t : • , ‘ 

assessnient of TE'SL, Navaho literacy, and bilingual instruction at Rough Rock, par- 
ticularly as compared with Rock Point. 

The data resulting from the a bove -mentioned processes are analyzed and 
discussed in this report. We gathered, in addition, several bodies of supplementary 
data, more tentative and exploratory in nature, which time and other resources in 
a six-month study have not permitted us to analyze. It is our intention to examine 
them in detail later and to publish the results. 

What follows, then, is an account of what we found at Rough Rock, couched 
for the most part in the form of comparisons against other schools serving the same 
traditional Navaho population. In chapter 2, we describe briefly the historical, 
physical, cultural, fiscal, and legal setting of the four schools, and we consider 
evidence bearing on the comparability of our samples. In chapters 3 and 7, we 
consider data relating to the three major outcome -areas identified earlier as es- 
poused in Rough Rock's official pronouncements . In chapters 4 through 6, we examine 
internal processes at Rough Rock, as illuminated by comparisons from the other 
Schools. Chapter 4 concerns the dormitories; chapter 5, the classrooms; chapter 
6, the characteristics aiid concerns of teachers and other personnel. Chapter 7 
provides evidence gathered on pupils anxiety, aspirations , acculturation, and academic 
achievement. Chapter 8 discusses indications of change now that a Navaho director 
has taken office. In chapter 9, finally, we consider alternative interpretations of 
the data as a whole, settle upon the general conclusions that seem most logical, 
and identify possible implications for social policy, educational practice, and re- 
search. • • 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE SCHOOLS THAT WERE COMPARER 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe the major characteristics of the 
schools we compared, with particular’ emphasis on three boarding schools to which 
most of the evidence relates. The intent 1 is to provide a basic delineation of the con- 
text of Navaho education generally, a necessary background for understanding the 
data from each school, and a basis for judging whether the populations compared 
were logically comparable . 

General Setting 

As Fig. 2. 1 indicates, the area of the Navaho reservation in which our study 
took place may be described with reference to three small cities of the Southwest. 
The area is west and a little south of Farmington, northwest of Gallup, and north- 
east of Flagstaff, clustered around the high dark mesas of which Black Mountain is 
the most prominent and widely known , in the area served by the Chinle Agency of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). The most prominent landmarks are Black 
Mountain and its sister mesas on the west, the color -drenched Lukachukai Mountains 
oh the east, and some rocky pea Its and promontories extending spasmodically north- 
westward from the vicinity of Rock Point, toward Monument Valley at Kayenta. 

It would be difficult to improve on Kluckliohn and Leighton's characterization 
of the general landscape; "A stretch of sagebrush interspersed with groves of 
small evergreens (pinyon and juniper trees) against a background of highly colored 
mesas, canyons, buttes, volcanic necks, and igneous mountain masses clothed in 
deep pine green, roofed over with a brilliant blue sky."'*' The two scholars were 
struck, as were we, by "table -lands . . . cut by sage -floored valleys ," "treeless 
wastes," "canyons cut deep into red or orange or red-and-white banded sandstone 
masses," and "wind-sculptured buttes of passionate colors. " 

In many ways the reservation is the same as when Kluckliohn and Leighton 
first described it decades ago. A few paved roads now cross-cut its immensity, 

■’•Clyde Kluckliohn and Dorothea Leighton, The Navaho (rev . ed. ; New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. , 1962), p. 45. ~ ~ 



but most ureas, untouched by asphalt, become seas of red mud in times of rainfall 
or winter thaw . Between the Rough Rock Demonstration School and the pavement at 
Many Farms, for instance, are sixteen miles of sand that become bottomless pudding, 
one could say (with a little poetic license), with every heavy dew. In most areas 
vegetation is sparse, because of drbught .erosion, and constant over -grazing. There 
is little to hold the sandy soil in place. Gullies seem to form and deepen before one's 
gazei. Sandstorms rage in periods of wind and drought. How long can the precious 
soil endure? Water scarcity is another problem. When rams come, infrequently, 
the gullies and washes roar down into the canyons , and in a day or two the water has 
disappeared. Springs in the 'higher elevations are often saline. Small dams, ponds, 
and. enduring streams are very few.' There is irrigation in some areas, apparently 
rather undependable'. We encoiiiitered no families, so far as we could determine, 
iwho derived significant* benefit irbni it. ....... •. 

.... . . ;;i . ..Though progressively depleted,- the soil is asked to support a rapidly in- 

i. creasing population. .'Figures gathered in a study at Many Far ins suggest that the 
Navaho population is' growirig'at a rate much higher than that for the nation as a 
jyhole. Most ;Navaho male's by far' lack steady employment. Average family income 
is estimated at $700 a yeah . Families typically subsist by maintaining a few sheep 
or goats,; .collecting welfare checks,' and sending their school-age children to live 
in federally, financed dormitories. A major reason for dormitories, as later evi- 
dence will suggest, is that they are a socially accepted means of extending welfare 
to American Indians. Navaho women who live near federal installations often baby- 
sit all. .day for teachers and other federal employees at rates between $12 and $15 
per week (the federal ■minitnuni wage notwithstanding) . Even this pittance is more 
than can be earned, with the same time arid effort, by a skilled rug-weaver. When 
the weaver .has shorn her sheep, carded and cleaned the wool, gathered and pro- 
cessed local plants to make dyes, spuii and dyed the wool, set up her loom, woven 
the rug, and marketed it at the trading post, she does well to have earned fifteen 
cents. ap hour,' according to our calculations. Unless rug -weaving is mads more 
rewarding financially, it is almost certain to disappear, as local traders say it 
is doing— especially as employment opportunities for Navaho women become more 



frequent. •• '• =. " • • ' 

The Navahp Tribe is subdivided, politically, into more than ninety chapters, 
each electing a representative to the Tribal Council. Neither the Tribal Council 
nor the chapters were a. part of traditional Navaho culture; they were imposed, for 
all practical' purposes , by the white man. But they are taking root. In some areas , 
chapters are very active; in other areas; like Rough Rock, apparently few people 
attend chapter meetings or pay nnich attention to politics. The chapter's major 
functions are to manage public works money from the tribe, settle local grazing 
disputes, and promote community development and welfare. Meetings are usually 
held twice a month to transact local business and hear reports from the local repre- 
sentative of the Tribal Council. 

According to a recent document of the Tribal Council, approximately 32,000 
of the 120,000 Navahos on the reservation are in the labor force, but at least half 
of these are unemployed most of the time. More than half the population is under 
18 years of age. Some 40,000 Navahos are enrolled in school, with about 1,500 
graduating from high school each year. About 600 are attending college. Another 
700 or so are enrolled in vocational training courses and 600 in on-the-job training 
activities. / • ‘ •• • * 

Mineral deposits of many lauds are found on the reservation, largely un- 
tapped, in addition to cement and limestone -materials, clay materials, gypsum , 
semi-precious stones, and special sands. The tribe maintains its own lumber mill, 
producing some 40 million board feet of lumber annually. The Navaho Tribal Utility 
Authority is the major supplier of electricity, natural gas., water, and sewer ser- 
vices on the reservation,- though these are limited, generally, to towns and federal 
installations. In the Rough Rock area; it is reported that only two homes out in 
the community have electricity. Running water is virtually unknown in the camps 
in which most Navahos live . The tribe is endeavoring to encourage the small in- 
dustrial complexes that are developing near Shiprock, Gallup, and Fort Defiance. 
While our study was in progress, the first supermarket on the reservation was 
' opened at’ Window Rock, with pVices dramatically lower than could be found anywhere 
else within at least 100 miles. There is no doubt that Navahos will benefit from 
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lower living costs as a result. We understand that a percentage of the profits from 
the store are channeled to the tribe . 

Chinle is the only notable town in the part of the reservation where the four 
schools in our sample are found (see Fig. 2.2). The town is about 70 miles northwest 
• of Window Hock, the tribal headquarters, and 91 miles north of Gallup, New Mexico, 
the nearest city. Chinle has three trading posts , each with a filling station, two 
with. cafes, and one with a motel; an additional motel and cafe; three additional filling 
stations; a Catholic church with an auditorium used for dances and other community 
functions; a fairly large , well appointed community center; a Public Health Service 
clinic; a laundromat; a chapter house with a separate building used for pre-school 
classes; public elementary, junior high, and senior high schools; the large BIA 
boarding school; the numerous offices of the BIA Chinle Agency; a Navaho Police 
station; a relatively large post office; a local office of DNA, the federally funded 
legal assistance agency for Navaho people; a nonfunctioning branch of the tribal Arts 
and Crafts league; an office of ONBO(Office of Navaho Economic Opportunity); a low- 
cost housing project; and several collections of box -like homes, usually federally 
erected, in which most employees of these agencies live. Just east of town is the 
Canyon De Chelly National Monument, a magnificent canyon with towering multi- 
colored cliffs and ancient cliff dwellings. A few feet away from the rim, however, 
the canyon is invisible. There seems to be little sense of community in Chinle. 

BIA employees live in one block of houses , public school employees in another . 
Relatively small cliques carry on their separate social activities. BIA personnel 
are reputed to stay aloof from local politics. 

Rock Point is nothing but a crossroads, with trading post, chapter house, 
and Lutheran mission with school and small hospital (see Fig. 2.3). The BIA -operated 
Rock Point Boarding School is situated roughly a mile east. 

The "town” of Rough Rock, about a mile west of the demonstration school, 
consists of a few buildings in a hollow near a huge, rough rock — a trading post, a 
mission, the old rock building once used as a school, some house trailers, the chap- 
ter house and, up on a mesa, the landing strip, (see Fig. 2.4). Population estimates 
for the area served by the Rough Rock School, comprising about 900 square miles, 
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have ranged from GOO to 1200. For a few years a small school at the Friends 
mission served the area, but at the time of our study it was closed. Because pave- 
ment is 16 miles away, Rough Rock is the most isolated school in our study. Except 
when main roads are blocked by an unusually heavy snowfall, personnel at the Cliinle 
and Rock Point schools may always drive off for a change of scene. Rock Point is 
only 15 paved miles south of Mexican Water, a roadside cafe and trading post to 
which one may flee for ham, and eggs or steak with French fries as a •change from 
dorm-school fare. In addition to Chinle eateries, the Many Farms cafe is available 
eighteen miles away.; it lacks something in decor but provides superb Mexican food. 
Or when the hankering for city streets becomes especially intense , Chinle and Rock 
Point personnel may rush off to Farmington, Gallup, or even Albuquerque for a 
weekend. For days on end in the bad weather, these alternatives are unavailable 
. at Rough Rock. There is little reason to believe, however, that Rough Rock's 
Navaho families are more isolated than the other families in our sample, with the 
possible exception of Navahos from the Rock Point Boarding School and Chinle 
Public School who' live close to the pavement. Most Navahos in the area are effec- 

• t ; t i • : ■ 

tively immobilized -by bad weather, regardless of how their schools are situated. 
They live, not in villages, but in extended-family camps, widely scattered through 
the countryside. " ' r • 

To an Anglo staying; in- a BIA school compound, Rough Rock feels more 
rural, more isolated, than Chinle or Rock Point. One remembers the long drive 
across the rutted road and knows he may have trouble returning in case of rain. 
Rock- Point is the most colorful of the three locations, for promontories and peaks 
of red sandstone are near at hand. At Chinle, the beautiful canyon is not far away. 
But in general, the terrain is very similar, rolling mesas interlaced with dry 
gullies and occasional outcroppings of rock. Temperatures range mostly from a 
few degrees below zero to the upper nineties, though 30° below and 110° above 
are not unknown. Rainfall is very limited, coming mostly in July and August. 

There is much wind, with periodic sandstorms, in late spring and early fall. 

•" Health care is provided, for the most part, by Public Health Service Clinics. 
In the larger centers, like 'Chinle, clinics are open five or six days a week. In 



more remote areas, like Rough Rook, the doctor may come only once a week or so. 
Full- or part-time nurses are generally available at the boarding schools. 

• BIA installations on the reservation represent the Terra Haute school of 

warehouse architecture, vintage 11)30. Their crass water towers are visible for 
miles, affronting the landscape. Practically, however, the federal school is an 
oasis of security in a land where life is hard. Here is shelter from sun and sand- 
storm in the summer, blizzard and cold in the winter. Here is copious water from 
the federal pump, nutritious food three times a day, medical care when a child is 
ill. Here are soft laeds, plumbing, and, if one is lucky, wages to be earned. Here 
is education, promising the young a tetter future. 

In an effort to picture with more immediacy what life is like in areas like 
Rough Rock, Rock Point, and the isolated areas from which most of our Chinle 
pupils and parents were drawn, we include the following passages directly from our 
observational notes: 

We visited seven homes within about a ten mile-radius of the school. . . 
The loneliness and the isolation of the general region was overwhelming, at 
least for an Anglo from the city. There was scrub pine, some juniper, some 
cactus, but the land within the ten-mile radius of the school which we tra- 
velled toward Many Farms and Kayenta was so terribly over-grazed as to 
give the impression of dead land. Suddenly I understood why: The camps 
were in rather close proximity, no more than five to seven miles apart, and 
accommodated one, two, three, and sometimes four nuclear family group- 
ings. The economic mainstay of the camps ws.s livestock, primarily sheep 
It was the "well-to-do" man, the board member, who had cattle. Other 
jobs or. means of economic ..support. seemed to be centered around the school, 
the Public Health Clinic at Chinle, the schools at Many Farms. One or two 
people were employed on the Trading Post. (The regularly employed people 
didn't live in camps out in the community.) The community served by 
the school is scattered from the top of the Mesa to the Many Farms area to 
the road to Kayenta , and some children come from as far away as Tuba 
City. It requires real effort for these parents , particularly the ones up on 
the Mesa or even in the more remote areas below, to get to the school. 
Although many have pick-up trucks , a number (including one board member) 
have only horses for transportation. We travelled the bus route taken each 
day to bring day students and Headstart and kindergarten children to the 
school. When it rains or snows these roads are going to be impassable; 

. . they're simply truck trails through the desert. A grader rented from BIA 
had just finished grading most of the bus route , blit it was still a very pri- 
mitive ride from camp to camp. We saw many washes and gullies, but no 
water on the entire trip. The firewood stacked beside the homes or in 
other areas of the camps, the wood used to build the corrals for the sheep, 
must be brought from many miles away. There simply is nothing around to 
chop. From time to time along the road, we saw trucks coming from Rough 
■. ■■ Rock or Kayenta or the Mesa with loads of firewood. From what we were 

able to tell, at least on this visit, and from what indicated ' 

from his home visits and from what .who is familiar with this 

area, tells me, the school, the Trading Post, the Chapter House, the 
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Quaker Missi;) the old school, and perhaps one i. two of the residences 
in the community are the only places with running water and electric light. 
Everyone else must haul water from as much as five miles away, and with 
the exception of kerosene lamps and whatever light is given ofj by the cook- 
stove or the wood burning pot-bellied stove, there is no artificial light 
available . 

Herds of sheep were scattered over the range; -One member of the board, 
a Mr. , has. quite a reputation as a stock man, and apparently has 

some cattle . We saw only two lonely looking Hereford steers out across the' 

range . But his home and the home of another board member , , 

were much more elaborate than the other homes we visited. 

The homes ranged from the traditional eight -sided log hogan , with the 
hole' in the roof and the stove pipe extended through it, to a relatively spacious 
two-room cement -block dwelling with sewing machine, chairs, and a couch. 
The first camp we visited had a kind of a wood storage shed, a typical Navaho 
corral made of branches, a thatched log shed (apparently a chicken house), 
a slaughter house, and a one -room adobe or stucco dwelling. This was the 
camp of a famous medicine man in the area. He. was away. We- talked with 
his wife. Miss /the teacher/ told how Margaret was doing in 

school, displaying a folder that showed Margaret's work,. The grandmother 
couldn't see too well. She seemed quite old. There were just two chairs, 

and and I were asked to sit on them while Miss , the 

teacher, kind of squatted on the floor . Mrs . talked about her 

arthritis. There was a loom in the corner with a Navaho rug started on it. 

Mr. and Miss encouraged the grandmother to have 

Margaret come to school and,study hard. Mrs. said she would 

do this. There was a single bed in the room and a cookstove. No books or 
magazines or papers .were visible. There was no running water and no 
electric light. The spread on the bed was identical to those used in the Rough 
Rock dormitories . . , , . . 

At the next home, the parents were away — working in Colorado at a 
uranium plant. The grandmother had custody of the child. The physical 
setting of the camp was pretty much the same as the previous camp, except 

for two single-room dwellings not far away. Again Miss ^ explained 

the work of the children, and the grandmother seemed interested. We noticed 
two school-age girls,, as well as an older woman, in the house. Apparently 
the girls were trying to hide when we pulled up, thinking the grandmother 
would talk with us in the shed;, or outside. They seemed -embarrassed when 
we walked in. There were also three small children in the room. There 
was quite an elaborate battery radio on a chest of drawers — no electricity. 
Religious pictures hung on the .walls, along With a picture of a high school 
graduate and a young, man in, a sailor's uniform. No running water. Mr. 

, asked the girls why they were not in school. They appeared 

embarrassed. One gave the excuse that she had to stay home to take care 
of her yoiuige.r . brother . The other had no excuse , really, but said she would 
be back at school, tomorrow. 

The third camp we visited was that of . As in the other two 

homes there were no books, no reading materials of any kind, but cosmetics 
exhibited iii a wide variety. This home also had a rather elaborate guitar 
on the wall. The dwelling was an eight-sided traditional liogan, with mud 
chinlcs, cookstove in the middle, and a hole in the roof. We sat on the two 
beds. There were no chairs. From time to time a huge turkey wandered 
in and pecked at things on the dirt floor (a Navaho garbage -disposal machine ?). 
In all of the camps were assorted dogs and 'cats , roaming freely. The little 
girl in this camp, about three years of age, was barefoot, wandering in and 
out and looking at us- from time to time. The mother seemed pleased by the 
work of her children, particularly a picture her daughter had drawn. The 
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hogan was decorated with pictures of children and of a. .country western music 
group which, I presumed, had some relative in it. The mother told about 
falling off a horse and hurting her hand, which had not healed properly. Mr. 

• Miss , and the parent joked and chatted amicably 

in Navaho. . _ 

The next home was that of , a board member, reputed to be 

a well-to-do stock man. His rather substantial cement -block home had. two 
rooms. One, a living-bedroom area, was reasonably well furnished. It 
had two couches, a bed, an ironing board, a sewing machine, a rather ela- 
borate cut velvet scarf or mural hung on the wall, a display of exquisite 
turquoise jewelry over a large array of cosmetic*, and a coiner almost 
completely filled by pictures. In one corner of the room, a bookcase held 
children’s workbooks , an arithmetic book, magazines, The Navajo Times , 
and a Sears catalogue. Several pictures showed high school graduates in caps 
and gowns. There were several award ribbons from the Cliinle speech 
tournament; prominently displayed, a picture of the board of the Rough Rock 
School; mirrors, baskets, and expensive -looking deerskins and sheepskins; 
a large map of the school district with the roads marked in red; and statues 
of horses on almost every flat surface. 

The second room served as a kitchen. It had homemade wooden furniture - 
a table, a cooks tove , and several storage cabinets. This home did not have 
running water or electricity either. The interior was finished with wallboard, 
painted a rather sudden shade of blue. While it could use repainting, it was 
probably the best kept and most elaborate of the homes we visited, with wood 
floor and rugs scattered about. There were several workers about the camp, 

and several other buildings, sheds, and corrals. Mrs. was much 

better dressed and much cleaner than the other women we visited' and wore 
lovely turquoise bracelets. She was setting wool when we came in. 

The town of Rough Rock, if it can be called a town, had the customary 
Trading Post (cleaner than many I saw at Tuba City or Chinle and relatively 
well stocked but with exorbitant prices). Behind the Trading Post was a 
shack used as a warehouse and a house trailer presumably used by one of 
the employees. .Off to one side, was a rather • substantial stucco home with 
an air conditioner, where I understood th'e trader and his wife, both Anglo, 
lived. The Trading Post was nestled in the corner of two rather large cliffs. 
Up along one side of the cliff, the side closest to the Rough Rock trail, was 
a' corral for sheep and cattle , which the trader sold to the local people . 

About half a mile from the Trading Post, on the road toward the school, 
was the Chapter House where the community people came to meet and talk 
with their tribal representatives. Across the road from the house where the 
trader lived was the old school building, clustered with three old house 
trailers used as housing for Navaho employees at the Rough Rock School. 

About two city blocks from the old school was the Quaker Mission and Child 
Development Center, the missionary home, and the church. The school or 
Child Development Center had a playground in front of it and was composed 
Of two one -story cement block buildings joined together. 

The Trading Post had facilities for gasoline and kerosene, but apparently 
no motor repair facilities. There were nO restaurants, no bars, no' theatres 
— nothing' except the Trading Post. On a Saturday, Navaho families , in 
their wagons or pick-up trucks or on foot, came to the post to get provisions. 
They were, it seemed to me, very traditional Navahos, right out of Kluck- 

hohn's books. Mr said he thought the people in this area were 

more traditional than Navahos around Kayenta or Tuba City, where people 
were tending to move into the town or village complex. However , . many 
young men in this area' bad been able to get pick-up truck’s, which gave them 
greater mobility. The men were straight -brimmed ten gallon hats, breeches, 
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and plaid shirts, sometimes with a denim jacket or sheepskin-lined suede 
jacket. The women wore long skirts and velvet blouses , their hair in the 
traditional knot, whatever silver jewelry they had, 'and usually Pembleton 
blankets. Instead of traditional moccassins, most of them wore tennis shoes 
, apd ankle socks. About four or five pick-ups stopped at the Trading Post 
during the twenty minutes we were there on Saturday, and two or three cus- 
tomers were inside. : ■' said the store was quite crowded, and 

there was a lot of traffic, for that time on Saturday afternoon. One Navaho 
family drove up in a 1968 Plymouth, and several men who had come in pick- 
ups laughed and scoffed, saying that car wouldn't last very long. The pick- 
ups were in relatively good condition and of recent vintage. Very few were 
more than two or three years old. Perhaps a truck just didn't last more . 
than two years out there, no matter what make or model it was. 

While our study was in process, we gathered some data to test the assumption 
with which we began — that the pupils in the sample, selected by the methods we used, 
were from similar Navaho homes. Table 2.1 summarizes the reports of pupils con- 
cerning languages spoken at home.- " Ignoring, for the moment the one Rough Rock 
response under "English only." we consulted a binomial distribution table and deter- 
mined that no percentage d if f e re nee s a mong‘ s chools iii- the table were statistically 
significant at the , 05 level, though the' differences between Rough Rock and Chinlc 
Public were close to significance. *• : '• • 



Table 2.1 Languages Spoken at Home, as Reported by Pupils. 



School 


Per Cent of Pupils Who Say 
English Navaho •'* English 

only only and 

• 1 Navaho 

(N) (N) (N) 


Total 
Usable 
Responses 
" (N) 


Chinle Boarding 




80.3 


19.7 


100.0 






•(«!) ‘ 


(15) 

i 


(76) 


Chinle Public 


- 


73.7 


26.3 


100.0 




. ' - • ! ’ . 


(14) 


(5) 


(19). 


Rough Rock 


1.8 


91.2 


7.0 


100.0 




(1) -- 


(62) 


( 4) 


(57) 


Rock Point 


- . 


85.7 


14.3 


100.0 




, . . — - * 


(60) 


r. (io) 


(70) ' 



0'n numerous occasions when analyzing our data, we have reluctantly dis- 
carded more elegant statistical analyses, under pressure of time, in favor of 
short-cut methods, but we have been careful not to sacrifice accuracy in so doing. 
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Tables 2.2 and 2.3, respectively, summarize reports of the pare its in our 
sample concerning the education they had received and tiie places in which they had 
lived. (In chapter 3, we will describe in detail the interviewing’ of these parents and 
consider whether the actual sample may be considered representative.) in the light • 
of the comparatively small numbers of respondents, only the largest differences 
between schools in these. tables are significant statistically. .If, on the contrary, the 
differences are taken seriously, they tend to cancel each other out from table to table. 
In terms of languages spoken at home , Rough Rock leans t oward the traditional more 
than the other communities. In terms of the education of parents and guardians, 
Rough Rock may be the least traditional. In terms of residential mobility, Rock . 
Point may bs the most isolated community, followed by the communities from which 
our Chinle Public sample is drawn and then by Rough Rock. The most defensible 
conclusion to reach on the basis of the three tables, we think, is that the communities 
in question are probably very comparable, with only chance variations reflected in 
the responses of the small samples considered here. 



Table 2.2 Extent of Education of Parents and Guardians Interviewed (Self-reported) 



Per Cent Reporting 



School 


None ' 
(N) 


Up to 2 
Years 
(N) 


2. 1 to 
5 Years 
(N) 


' 5.1 to 
8 Years 
JN) 


•8. 1 to- 
12 Years 

m 


- Some 
<N) 


Total 

(N) 


Chinle Boarding 


81.8 


0.0 


0.0 


9.1 


9.1 


0.0 


100.0 




(9) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(0) 


(11) 


Chinle Public 


66.7 


0.0 


11.1 


22.2 


0.0 


O.o 


100.0 




(6) 


(0) 


(1) 


(2) 


(0) 


(0). 


(9) 


Rough Rock 


55.6 


11.1 


22.2 


0.0 


7.4 


3.7 


100.0 




(15) 


(3) . 


(6) 


(0) 


(2) 


(1) 


(27) 


Rock Point 


52.9 


0.0 


29.4 


11.8 


5.9 


0.0 


100.0 




(9) 


(0) . 


(5) 


(2) 


(1) 


(0) 


(17) . 
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History and Organizational Structure 

During 106.4 and 1965,’ Sanford Kravitz, then Associate Director for Research 
and Development within OEO's Community Action Program, was looking for promis- 
ing ideas to actuate under the War on Poverty.'*' He had met Robert Roessell, then 
a professor at. Arizona-, -State University,, during the days when President Johnson 
had several task forces, wbrking.to conceptualize promising approaches that might 
be supported under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Roessel was a member 



Table 2.3 Residential Mobility of Parents and Guardians Interviewed. 



Per Cent Reporting They Have Lived 



School 


Here 
' Only 

• (NI 


E lsewhere 
on 

Reservation 
' (N) . _ 


Off the 
Reservation 

(N) 


Total 

Usable 

Responses 

(N) 


Cliinle Boarding 


63.6 


• 36.4 


0.0 


100.0 




(7| 


(4) 


(0) 


(11) 


Clvinle Public 


88.9 


11. 1 


0.0 


100.0 




(8) •: 


(1) 


1 (0) 


(9) 


Rough Rock 


--- 70.4 


25.9 


’ 3.7 


100.0 


(19) 


(7). 


(1) 


(27) 


Rock Point 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 




• (17) \ 


" (0) 


• (0) 


(17) 



■ ^Tliis brief discussion of the origins of the Rough Rock Demonstration School 
is based primarily on interviews with Sanford Kravitz, Professor in the School of 
Social Services Administration , Brandeis University; Carl Marburger, formerly 
Associate Commissioner for Education of the Bureau of Indian Affairs , now Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New Jersey;,Stan Sillett, a former officer 
of OEO, now on Marburger 's staff; Tom Reno, who directed the demonstration 
staff during the experiment ', at Lukachukai, currently on staff at the Navaho Commun- 
ity College, Many Farms, Arizona; William T. Benham, Jr. , Navaho Area Director 
, of Schools for'the.BIA; Graham Holmes, Director of- the Navaho Area of tha BIA; 
and Robert Roessel, now president of the Navaho Community College in Many Farms. 
We examined the relevant historical accounts by Rough Rock spokesmen, particularly 
Robert A. Roessel, Jr. , "An Overview of the Rough Rock Demonstration School , " 
Journal of American Indian Education, VII' (May, 1969), 2-14; and Broderick H. 
Johnson, Navaho Education at Rough Rock (Rough Rock, Arizona; Rough Rock 
Demonstration School , 1968) , pp. 15-26 . Also useful was a discussion of Rough 
. Rock's origins by George Pier-re- Castile, who.was on staff at OEO at -the time, in 
"The Community School' at Rough Rock" (Unpublished M. 



Anthropology , University of Arizona, 1966). 



•A. thesis, Department of 
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of the task force on Indian affairs. When they met from time to time in Washington 
and elsewhere, Kravitz kept asking Roessel what should be done to improve the 
' educatjam-of A marican Indians-; Roessel and several of his colleagues had teen dis- 
cussing the same topic with officials of the Navaho tribe for several months. Four 
concepts that Roessel mentioned seemed particularly meritorious to Kravitz: (1) 
Indians would never give schools their wholehearted moral support until they were 
involved significantly as adults and given a measure of control. (2) English must 
be taught as a second language to Indian children, not regarded as something they 
could learn immediately through mere exposure. (3) The schools should be respon- 
sible, not only for educating Indian children, but for. assisting in the development of 
local communities, through extensive adult education opportunities and other" means. 
(4) The schools should help transmit to the young the cultures of their parents; tribal 
elders should he used by the schools, for instance, to teach traditional materials. 

With encouragement from Kravitz, Roessel began exploring various ways of 
putting these ideas into practice. He discussed alternatives with officials of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and Navaho’ Tribal Council and scouted around the Navaho 
reservation ior a likely location. Schools at Rough Rock, Lukachukai, and Rock 
Point were considered, and finally, for reasons that seem unclear, Lukachukai was 
selected. An attempt was made at Lukachukai during 1965-66 to apply many of the 
concepts now associated with Rough Rock. 

There is general agreement that the Lukachukai experiment failed. Since we 
have not attempted’ to study systematically the history of that effort, we cannot speak 
definitively of causes. On one conclusion, however, those interviewed on the topic 
seemed unanimous: The Lukachukai project was hampered by administrative duality. 
The former principal of the school continued in office, functioning, with her staff, • 

‘ within BIA T s usual bureaucratic framework. The new "demonstration staff" was 
separate, under the direction of a different administrator, and even housed in a 
different area of the school compound. When the demonstration staff or the newly • 
created Navaho school board. attempted to, launch unconventional programs, they en- 
countered resistance from the regular staff members, who saw most new approaches 
0 incompatible with BIA policy and acted, understandably, to protect their own 
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careers within the Bureau. 

. OEO officials were disturbed, feeling that the ideas behind the project had not 
been given a chance at Lukachukai. Along with BIA personnel from Washington and 
Window Rock (BIA's Navaho Area headquarters), they made a trip to Lukachukai 
early in 1966 to consider alternatives’. BIA officials then suggested making a new 
beginning at Rough Rock, where a' boarding school plant had just been completed, 
at a cost of approximately $3; 5 million. Since an entirely new staff could be created 
there, they pointed out, success might be more easily achieved. Kravitz of OEO 
argued that the experiment would again fail if the usual civil service requirements 
and BIA policies remained in force. There was discussion, furthermore, about the 
need for a man of Roessel's stature to administer the project. In time, these pro- 
blems were resolved. BIA contributed the school plant and the usual per-pupil 
fiscal allotment while permitting the experiment to function independently . OEO 
provided extra funds to make a' major impact feasible. Though torn by previous 
commitments and family plans, Roessel consented to direct the project. It was dif- 
ficult to refuse, he explained, for he had advocated this kind of action for years. 

It was planned at this point to allot federal fluids for Rough Rock to the Navaho 
Tribal Council, which would delegate operating responsibilities to locally elected 
officials. Accordingly, the Many Far ill s -R o ugh Rock chapter elected a five-member 
school board. In Window Rock, BIA 's Navaho Area Director , (Graham Holmes) 
and Area Educational Director (William T. Benham) hurriedly prepared documents' 
for tribal officials to sign. As Holmes and Benham walked across the street to 
deliver the papers, the Tribal Council adjourned its annual session. The chairman 
had authority to call a special meeting at any time , but there were indications of 
disagreement on the Tribal Education Committee concerning sponsorship of the Rough 
Rock venture. The end of the federal fiscal year was so close that support for the 
project would lie lost for a year if an agency to which OEO could make funds avail- 
able were not found quickly. Virtually in desperation, a special non-profit corpora- 
tion was formed, under the laws of Arizona, to meet the exigency. 

The corporation thus created was called DINE , (di-na 1 ) Inc. DINE, by happy 
ERIC it, is both the acronym for Demonstration in Navaho Education and the term 
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Navahos use to refer to. themselves, "The People. 1 ' Dine's firfet directors were 



Allen D. Yazzie, a member of the Tribal Council, Ned Ilatathli, now Vice President 
©£ the Navaho Community College , and Guy Gorman, electrician , operating engine ex - , 
and member of the Chinle Public School Board that we examined as part of this study. 

Dine was incorporated on June 27, I960. By means of an informal "gentleman's 
agreement," its directors promising to regard the Rough Rock school board's deci- 
sions as final .The Rough Rock Demonstration School became a functioning organi- 



zation on July 1, 1966. The first board meeting, he ointly by the school board 



and the Dine directors; was held on July 26, 1966. September 12, approximately 
150 pupils were enrolled, and classes began. By the end of the month, the school 
was serving 27 day pupils and 193 dormitory pupils. Ninety-one full-time employees 



Rock Point has had its BIA bearding school for many years, but at one time 
the school was very small. When the present principal, Wayne Holm, arrived in 
1958,- he was asked very pointedly, at a community meeting, to explain why new 
school buildings were not being erected. Apprarently some official passing through 
two or three years earlier had made a promise to that effect. As one who had em- 
phasized, like Robert Roes sel, the need of community involvement in schools for 
. American Indians, Holm saw the situation as an opportunity. He urged the community 
to organize and agitate if they wanted a larger school. An educational committee was 
formed by the Rock Point chapter for the purpose. Numerous letters were sent to 
agency headquarters in Chinle, to area headquarters in Window Rock, and to Wash- 
ington; representatives of the community journeyed to Chinle and Window Rock from 
time to time to mate their wishes known . 

At one point, BIA official began to talk of erecting a single large school at 
. Rough. Rock to serve the Rough Rock and Rock Point communities . At least partly 
at Holm's urging, Rock Point leaders opposed the idea. It would have made parental 
involvement very difficult to achieve at Rock Point because of distance and poor roads . 




were on staff, aided by 15 VISTAS. * 



■^Volunteers in Service to America, members of the domestic "Peace Corps." 
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Finally, in 1963-64, the Rock Point school was expanded. Shortly thereafter, 
in 1964^ llolm added to his staff a. specialist in Teaching English as a Second Language, 
(TESL), Elizabeth Willink, and with some backing from the Washington, Window Rock, 
and Chinle BIA offices, special experimental efforts' were carried forward, especially 
in TESL. 

• . Mrs-. Willink had begun- teaching on the Navaho reservation at Shiprock in 
195v, and almost immediately had felt the need of better methods for teaching English 
to Navaho children. Soon she became acquainted 'with the TESL movement and with 
Wayne Holm, whose interests were very similar. At every opportunity, she began 
urging BIA officials to adopt TESL's structural-linguistic teaching methods. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1962, BIA provided workshops at which Mrs. Willink and a group of 
interested teachers created their first materials and teaching guides for adapting 
TESL to Nfivahos . Initial experimentation at Shiprock appeared to produce encour- 
aging results . ' 

In 1961, Mrs. Willink went to the University cf Arizona, where she earned 
a Ph. D. while developing her ideas and methods further. Since she wanted a chance 
to experiment further in a small school with a stable population, and since she had 
confidence in Holm, she persuaded BIA to create a special 'position for her at Rock 
Point and began work there upon graduation, early in 1964.. . 

The available evidence suggests that TESL activities at Rock Point were 
viewed with considerable suspicion by agency and area BIA officials until 1966, at 
which time area boundaries were realigned, an area office exclusively for the Navaho 
was created at Window Rock, and William T. Benham tookover as Area Director 
of Schools. Rock Point became "respectable," for Benham soon announc'd d‘ liis in- 
tention to emphasize TESL and other experimental ventures, not only at Rock Point 
and one other BIA "demonstration" scliool (Chuska) , but in all schools in the Navaho 
area ... 

This action apparently resulted from Benliam's efforts, in cooperation with 
Graham Holmes', director of all' BIA activities in the Navaho area, to develop long- 
range goals. The two men met with the Educational Committee of the Navaho Tribe 
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1. Tp attack .the unique problems- of Indian students by the provision of 1 
unique programs suited to the needs of these students, such as the ESL 
/English as a Second Language/ Program. 

2. To seek maximum, feasible involvement of parents and tribal leaders . 

•in thejeducational program. ='• • : ="'- 

3. To develop a public information program on a continuing basis, which 

reflects progress made. : , • 

4-. To endeavor to assist hi any way possible so that full utilization can 
be made of resources, including the Economic Opportunity Act, Public Law 
89-10, and other similar programs which ca?i benefit the Indian people . 

These emphases coincided well with what Holm and Mrs . Willink were seeking 
at Rock Point. From this time onward, Hock Point personnel could concentrate more 
exclusively on programs inside the school and less on warding off attacks from out- 
side. Just before our study began, in 1968, a second plant expansion was completed 

. . ■ , ■ • is ! • • • . ' 

at Hock Point, but with minor exceptions the school had not yet taken possession of 
the new buildings when our d; a were gathered.. 

The BIA Boarding School at Chinle , as we noted in chapter 1, was much 
larger than the Rough Rock and Rock Point Schools. It enrolled about 825 pupils at 
the time of our study and served areas as distant as one hundred miles. There were 
three small "feeder schools" in the Chinle Boarding School's attendance area, at 
Pinon, Low Mountain, and Nazlini. These schools offered tlie early elementary 
grades to children in the vicinity, who then went on to Chinle for more advanced 
instruction. Because the "feeder schools" could not handle all children at the pri- 
mary level, numbers of these were boarded at Chinle, along with the older pupils. 
Beginning in the 1968-69 school year, the sixth and seventh grades, previously of- 
fered at Chinle , were switched to the BIA boarding school at Many Farms , about 
20 miles away. As a result, the Chinle school was less crowded than previously, 
and administrators reported discipline to be less of a problem. The school had 
previously' served more than a thousand boarding students. 

• . The principal at che Chinle Boarding School, Cleveland Miller , had teen at 

. : ' . -• ; .••!#*'•.■ ** * •* * ■ 

' ' . i * ” * " 1 " " 

the school for approximately 19 years at the time of our study, 14 years as admin- 
istrator. 'His school dike many others, was affected by Benliam's effort to emphasize 
TESL throughout the Navaho area. Miller liad attempted i .to create a functioning 
school board, but had not yet succeeded. We encountered,, as we will note in more 
dpf-ail later, an interesting attempt to introduce a Skinnerian "Behavioral Mod if i- 
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cation Program” into the dormitories. Beyond these efforts, Chinle Boarding' 

t 

School officials did not claim to be experimenting a great deaJ — certainly not as 
much as Rough Rock' and Rock Point. Part of the explanation* at least, lies in the 
scandalously inadequate facilities and staff that were available at Chinle, a matter 
discussed in more detail later . * 

On the basis of limited data gathered concerning the Chinle Public Elemen- 
tary School, it' may be characterized ’tentatively as the least experimental school in 
the study. Chinle Public School District No. 24, in which it is located, is the largest 
in the United States in terms of area, covering approximately 6,000 square miles. 

The five members of its school board, however, are all drawn from Chinle and its 
immediate environs. As compared with public school districts elsewhere, it is 
also atypical in terms of finance. About 95 per cent of its $1.8 million in operating 
funds is derived from federal sources: approximately $600,000 under Public Law 
73-167, $600,000 under Public Law 874, $170,000 under Public Law 89-10, and 
additional federal . grants for such special functions as vocational education. Only 
$15 , 000 or so comes from local taxation and about $5 , 000 from the rental of 
apartments and other school-owned facilities . The rest is provided by the state. 
Under Arizona law, Chinle is classified as an elementary school district with 
* 'temporary" authority to teach high school subjects. It maintains three elementary 
schools, one junior high school, one senior high school', and four Classes in rooms 
rented from the BIA Boarding School at Red Mesa, Its superintendent, Joseph L. 
Matthews, had served in public schools on the reservation for 13 years, about 6 
years in his current position. 

The pupil population in the Chinle Public School system as a whole was 85 . 
per cent Navaho and 15 per cent white and Negro. The latter 15 per cent were mostly 
children of parents employed by various federal agencies in the area. ■ Since the 
town of Chinle had the largest concentration of federal employees in that part of 
the reservation, the- proportion of non-Navaho pupils in the public elementary school 
was probably much larger than 15 per cent. With a few exceptions, made for 
reasons of safety, family hardship, etc. , pupils oh the reservation who live within 
walking distance (defined as one mile for elementary and 1 l/2 miles for secondary 
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schools) of public school bus lines are required by law to attend public schools, 
except those whose parents are willing to send them to mission schools , usually on 
a tuftion basis. Children who live beyond the walking distance 'must attend BIA 
boarding schools. In effect; public schools districts. have the power to extend bus 
lines wherever they wish within district boundaries, and for each additional child 
bussed in, federal and state funds become automaticallyavailable . We encountered 
many complaints that the bus lines were arranged without any attempt to avoid 
fragmenting communities educationally by forcing some children to attend public 
schools while others attended BIA schools.' Because the Chinle Boarding School 
was located, near the Chinle Public School, all Boarding School employees,' children 
were required to attend 'the public school, and the student body at Chinle Boarding 
itself- was 100 per cent Navalio as a consequence. Numerous non-Navaho children 
attended the Rough Rock- and Rock Point- schools , for no public school bus lines 
extended into those areas . ' : v'.*-* • ‘ v • ' 

The organizational structure of the Chinle Elementary Public School was 
typical for public education: the teachers functioned within a nondepartmentalized 
structure, reporting directly, to the principal, Mrs . LaRue , who, along with other 
principals in the system; was directly responsible to the school superintendent, 
Joseph L. ("Jody") Matthews, the. school board's chief executive. 

The Chinle 'and Rook Point boar diiig. schools both operated within the ela- 
borate bureaucratic structure that is the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Most communi- 
cations to and from Washington passed through the Navalio Area office in Window 
Rock and the Chinle Agency office in Chinle en route to or from the schools. Some 
decisions (relating to personnel, for example) were referred to yet another level, 
basically regional, in Gallup..: In addition to professional educators, the area and 
agency offices had personnel -responsible for numberous other areas of concern, 
such as Land Operations , Plant Management, Employment Assistance , Social 
Services, and Roads (see Fig.- 2; 5). Within the field of education itself, various 
staff specialists were attached to the area and agency offices, responsible for such 
matters as language arts, general curriculum, adult education,' home economics 
O food seiw ices. 1 ' '' . • 
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Fur ther complications of the BIA structure were introduced by the budgetary 
purview of the Bureau of the Budget and the personnel restrictions of the Civil Ser- 
. vice system-. We encountered many complaints, usually very bitter, to the effect 
that planning was futile in BIA. People in individual schools and at area and agency 
levels would plan for months, they claimed, putting together rational objectives 
and a budget to fit them, only to discover that vhat was approved in Washington had 
no relationship to the plans. Allocations would be made in terms of such rigid 
categories that flexibility was out of the question. We encountered few negative 
comments about the civil service commission, but the many references to it be- 
spoke elaborate rules governing' qualifications, hiring, promotion, salary incre- 
ments, sick leave , vacations, and terminations . Over the years, the bureau had 
developed an elaborate set of policies, covering virtually every area of school 
operation and incorporated fc.r the most part into manuals and handbooks. The ad- 
vantage of having - staff behavior well specified was that the welfare of children, 
particularly in times of emergency, did not depend on the decisions of individuals, 
quickly made, but on procedures Well pondered in advance. As disadvantages, 
the elaborate structure of expectations could reduce flexibility and promote a mech- 
anistic, impersonal relationship between pupils and adult personnel. Particularly 
at Chinle Boarding, personnel complained that promising new ideas were usually 
rejected as "against bureau policy." As we will point out, later, this -perception 
may be somewhat inaccurate, but it does reflect well an elaborate regulatory system. 

The principals of the numerous - schools in the Chinle Agency reported to 
the Agency Superintendent of Schools (see Fig. 2.6). Partly, perhaps, because it 

• - ■ . • „ t 

was a large school offering 24-hour care, the Chinle Boarding School exhibited a 
strong interna] emphasis on channels and formal procedures. Essentially, two 

f 

■independent hierarchies reported to the principal — one, comprised of the academic . 
staff, ran the classrooms, and the other, comprised of people enjoying less status, 
operated the kitchen, dining hall, and dormitories. There was little direct communi- 
cation between the two groups; most messages either way were cleared through the 
principal or his two assistants. 

0 
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It is probably accurate to. characterize Rock Point's principal as resisting 
the larger system's press toward uniformity. In an important sense, as later 
evidence will show,, he seemed to insulate h„is. staff members from the bureau's 
constraints . The Ro.ck Point school was less .formal ;■ -less .characterized by the 
need to follow established policies and- "channels,'.'. . 

As we mentioned earlier , Rough Rock was. free to function outside the im- 
pingements of BIA and civil service regulations-.: .It had broad' discretion in the use 
of its funds. When the school began, it followed a. unique scheme of organization 
that persisted, with rather slight modifications , . until the time of pur study (see 
Fig. 2.7). In essence, the school was divided inta departments , each headed by 
an assistant director reporting to. the director and Iris deputy: community services , 
dormitory services, educational services,, and administrative services. Classroom 
personnel were not required to possess. teaching. certificates. BIA and Civil Ser- 
vice personnel regulations were. not. followed. We encountered not a single bureau 
handbook, or manual. An. extensive system. o$ employment was ; created for local 
people who could not normally qualify for jobs in BIA schools,- 

One important difference, between Rough Rock and Roclc Point may be observed 
at this juncture: Though a very. small. BIA school at Rough Rock- antedated the effort 
launched in 1966, the Rough Rock Demonstration., School -was, essentially, unrelated 
to what had occurred in the community earlier, Jn effect, it ; was an attempt to 
throw away all BIA blueprints To^ education And to create, something better , to re- 
vamp the entire programanR approach: .Rock • Po hit ' s .expe r imental strategy, in 
effect, was gradualism--to w©i%yAtlRn the. exist ing.BlA. framework, . changing some 
components but leaying the general structure. intact. It- is our impression, further- 
more, that the two approaches were congruent with ..the personalities and beliefs of 
the two leaders -rRoessel, the forceful and dramatic philosopher-revolutionary, and . 
H aim , . ihe rational though char is mat ic ..philos opher -admin istrat.or . 

Finances 

In basic terms , it may be said 'that the Rough Rock Demonstration School 
received from the Bureau of Indian Affairs the money that would have been allocated 



Education Program Administrator 





Fig. 2.6 Organizational Chart, Chinle Agency Schools, BIA 
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Low Mountain Boarding School Cottonwood Day School 
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Fig. 2.7 Organizational Chart, Rough Rock Demonstration School 
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if a regular BIA school were functioning at Rough Rock. * Funds to make the school's 
special experimentation and demonstration possible were obtained from other sources 
' ‘ * Iii 1966-67 , Rough Rock received $307 ,000 from BIA , $360, 000 from the 

Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), and $25, 000 (earmarked for the Navaho 
Curriculum Center) from the U. S. Office of Education (USOE), for a total of 
$692,000.. In 1.967-68, (lie .second year of operation, BIA provided $370,000., OEO 
provided $47 0,000, and USOE provided $57,00'0 (earmarked as before), for a total 
o£ $897, 000.. For 1968-69, the school was promised $427,000 from BIA; $253,000 
from OEO; an earmarked $60, 000 from USOE; $60,000 in Follow-Through funds; 
$20,000 from the Office of Navaho Economic Opportunity (funded .by OEO) for Head 
Start; and $100,000 from the Donner Foundation, for a total of. $920,000. 

f ' 

' It was our intention, on the basis of data to be obtained from Rough Rock 

and BIA, to make detailed comparisons of the funds the three boarding schools in 

2 

the. study were spending on various program components. Subsequently, we dis- 
covered that this could not be done short of an extensive analysis of individual ex- 
penditures at Rough Rock. Rough Rock's accountant reported that no controls had 
been in force to ensure that spending conformed to budgetary allocations; furthermore 
expenditures were recorded in terms of the source of the money (such as BIA, OEO, 
USOE, or Donner), rather than budgetary categories. When we examined the 
school's audit reports , we discovered that the categories in terms of which the 
money had been budgeted were unused there as well. In an effort to produce fiscal 
comparisons, we developed a method for estimating the apportionment of available 



^Bince Rough Rock admitted some pupils from outside its regular attendance 
area and offered some programs, such as kindergarten and Head Start, which BIA 
.did .nof authorize, the school did not receive the BIA per -pupil allotment for all 
children enrolled. 

^At the research conference held on October 4, 1968, officials of Rough 
Rock and BIA assured us that the necessary data were readily available. 
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funds to instruction to dormitories (including food services) , and, at Hough Rock, 
to other functions. 1 The figures thus produced (see Table 2.4) may be used with 
some confidence, we believe', for comparative purposes. ’* 



Table 2.4 Estimated. Per.-Pupil Expenditures For Instruction And Dormitory Ser- 
vices , Rough Rock and Two BIA Schools , 1968-69 


Expenditure • 

Category 


School 

Rough ‘ " ' Rock 

Rock,. ,. . Point . 

(No; of Pupils is indicated 


Chinle 
Boarding 
in parentheses) 


• ' Instruction ’ ' : 
•Dormitories 3 " ' 

1966-67 

•Instruction and • 
Dormitories' 3 


T, 398. 76 
. (220) ,. 
•1,343.87" 
(195) ... . 

2:821.28 
(220) 


631.35 
• • •. <*92) . 

" 907.35 
t: (192). 

' *”1,538. 71 
(192) 


341.44. 

(1.024) 

833.09 

(1.024) . 
1,174.54 

(1.024) 


Instruction 

Dormitories 3 

1967-68 .. ,!■..••>•. --.v ■ . •• , ; . 

Instruction and 
. Dormitories 3 


.1,342.83 
' (306) ■ 

1,265.34 
(256) 
2.446.51 
■(306) " : " 


715.85 

(192) 

. 939.77 

(192) 
1,655.62 
(192) 


357.76 

(1.024) 

859.71 

(1.024) 
1,217.47 

(1.024) 


‘ • ' Instruction 1 • ’ :! 

• i . - Dormitories 3 ' 

1968-69 

Instruction and ■ • 
Dormitories 3 


•1, 079; 62 •’ 
(400) 

1,209.22 ,; 

(292) 

.2 ,-.036. 86 
(400) 


• '768.04 ' 

(274) . 
T,29i. 34' 

. (174) 
1,688.82 
(274)_ 


• 458.49 

(825) 
1,039.70 
(825) 
1,498,19 
(825) . 



Pin all cases amounts shown for dormitories include food and food services. 

“Funds for bussing day pupils at Rough Rock and Rock Point are not included 
in these figures . . . .... . 

(a) We obtained figures concerning BIA allocations to Rock. Point and Chinle 
Boarding from the Chinle 'Agency office of BIA. The figures were broken down in 
•such a way that allocations for dormitory services (including food services) could be 
determined approximately. 



(b) Since a similar breakdown was hot available for Rough Rock, we divided 
BIA funds at Rough Rock between instruction and dormitories much as they had been 
. • divided at Rock Point, which was the school .in the sample most similar to Rough 

Rock in many respects, "though we allotted a somewhat lower percentage to instruc- 
tion than Rock Point had done since part of Rock Point's instructional allocation 
helped to maintain special training programs the school was providing for teachers 
•from the entire Ghinle' 'Agency. At Rock Point, according to calculations based on 
BIA figures, 51.98 -per cent of the local BIA allocation was designated for instruction, 
whereas at Chinle Boarding only 37.51 per cent was allocated to instruction. At 
•Rough Rock -we apportioned 45 per cent of the. BIA allocation to instruction and 65 to 
> ■ dormitories. Before we apportioned the BIA funds in this way, we deducted $172.71 

per year. for each day pupil enrolled at Rough Rock (according to the school's own 
enrollment figures) for each of the three years in question for bussing. Since Rough 
Rock had no figures on bussing costs , we used figures from the BIA Agency office to 
‘ v arrive at $172.71 per pupil per year. . (We also deducted bussing costs at Rock 
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The most reliable figures in the table concern funds available for both 
instruction and dormitories (including food and food services). - It appears that Rough 
Rock had approximately a $1,082 -per -child advantage over Rock Point in 1966-67 . 
a $79 1-par-child advantage in 1967-68, and a $348 -per -child advantage in 1968-69. 
Rough Rock's fiscal lead over Chinle Boarding, purportedly a typical BIA school, 
was approximately $1,446 per pupil in 1966-67, $1,230 per pupil in 1967-68, and 
$539 per pupil in 1968-69. Of the three schools, only Rough Rock had additional 
funds for such other functions as community development and public relations: 
$171,720 in 1966-67, $224,190 in 1967-68, and $197,001 in 1968-69. 



Point before arriving at figures for instruction and dormitories). At Rock Point, wo 
added special funds provided during 1967-68 and 1968-69 from USOE. 

(c) To obtain per -pupil expenditure figures, in each school we divided the 
amount available for instruction each year by the officially reported number of pupils 
and divided the amount available for dormitories each year by the officially reported 
number of dormitory pupils. We then added to the per -pupil figure for dormitories 
in each school for each year the amount of $276, the estimated per -pupil cost of food 
supplied to each of the three schools by BIA. BIA does not show this figure in allo- 
cating local monies to Rough Rock, Rock Point, and Chinle Boarding. 

(d) At Rough Rock we added supplementary funds, but not all 'to dormitories 
and instruction. During each of the three school years. Rough Rock obtained money 
from USOE specifically designated for the Navaho Curriculum Center. This money 
was added to the amount for instruction, as was an ONEO grant for Head Start in 
1968-69. In addition, Rough Rock received supplementary funds from other sources, 
mainly OEO. To decide how these funds should be apportioned, we examined the 
most recent of the budgets proposed by the school in annual proposals used in search 
of money — a budget dated March 8, 1968. , Apportioning funds from this budget to 
instruction, dormitories, and other functions in a manner as similar as possible to 
the apportionments at Rock Point and Chinle , we calculated that Rough Rock had pro- 
posed to use 40.7 per cent of these supplementary funds for instruction, 11. 6 per 
cent for dormitories, and 47.7 per cent for other functions. We allocated supple me n- 
gary funds for each of the three school years in this way. We then divided the funds 
available for instruction each year by the officially reported number of pupils to 
obtain a per -pupil figure and divided the funds available for dormitories each year 

by the officially reported number of dormitory pupils to obtain a per -pupil figure, 

hi our estimation the per -pupil amounts obtained by this, method can be com- 
pared with some confidence. To the extent that inaccuracies exist, we think they . 
represent s ilia 11 under-estimations of the per -pupil amounts available for instruction, 
and dormitories at Rough Rock. Bussing probably costs less per day pupil at Rough 
Rock than at Rock Point, for a larger percentage of day pupils live on or near the 
compound at Rough Rock. Per -pupil dormitory funds may be underestimated at 
Rough Roek, for the number of dormitory pupils officially reported in 1968-69 was 
considerably larger than the number of pupils we ever observed in the dormitories, 
probably because of pupil absences. A set-by-step description of our calculations 
lias been compiled and is available oh request from the authors at the University of 
Chicago. 
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CHAPTER 3 



COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS "• 

.. 

‘ ' 

. .An. observer doeShd't stay long at Rough Rock before realizing what is the 
school's primary e mplias is ' re lation'ships with the community. To talk of making 
a school a .center, of community activity is nothing new, but still significant. As data 

discussed later, will indicate there is' no doubt that the Rough Rock Demonstration 

. ... i .«•.’ * -J " . . 

School had remarkable success’ in this area, though questions may be raised about 
the generally applicability Of its methods. To state, however, that a. school will 
not only educate children afid involve parents but also turn the decision-making power 
over to local people ar.d- help Them develop their community: this is radical. In the 
present chapter-,, we cons ide’r- three relevant questions. First, to what. extent, in 
what respects, and through- what mechanisms has community control been achieved? 
Second, to what extent has the 1 community become involved in, supportive of, and 
informed concerning, school affairs? : Third, to what extent, in what respects, and 
through what mechanisms has the school helped develop the community, especially 
in e.conqniic and political respects? Tlie questions are not entirely independent, but 
. it may. be. analytically useful to consider them separately. 

' : Community Control , 

: " ‘ In considering the intricacies of achieving community control at Rough Rock, 

we beigin, paradoxically, at Chinie. .The setting- is, the dull -red building, long, low, 
and undistinguished, housing the public elementary school. 

We had scarcely begun our study when we stumbled upon a cleavage between 
this school and its- community. Legally, the.Chinle elementary school is controlled 
• by. the people it serves. They elect the school, board, -and the school board, unques- 
tionably, has final authority (within the limits.. of constitutionality, 'state law, and 
♦ • ' / , ; . * * 

fiscal resources). But what of actuality? j . .. • .. .d-.i- 5 "■ 

• * » ****'" * 

We interviewed a lawyer in the DNA office in .WindowRock; the Navaho 
Tribal capital. DNA (Dinebeiina Nahiilna.be, /igaditalie , -Inc. ) , is part of the com- 
munity action program of the Office of Navaho. Econo npc Opportunity, funded by OEO. 
:: DNA 's purpose, as described in an official brochure, is to provide Navahos with 
'"the legal assistance they need in order to enjoy full, protect ion-and benefit under 
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the law and in the courts when they are unable to pay for a lawyer themselves. 

The purpose of the interview was to obtain information from informed "our 



siders" concerning’ Navaho .tribal politics. To illustrate the intricacies of Navalio 
politics, the lawyer began to discuss Cliinle. At his suggestion, we then held a long 
tape-recorded interview with .a woman in the Chinle DNA office who had been involved 
first-hand in the incident. .In addition, we talked. with five of the district's seven board 
members, the school superintendent (three times), the principals of the elementary 
and junior high schools, five .teachers at. the elementary school (one of them twice), 
nine parents O.f pupils in our sample (through a.Nayahp interviewer), and several 
teachers and administrators at the Rough Rook, Rock Point, and Chinle Boarding 
schools who knew about the problem, some because they had been employed by the 
Chinle public school system when the events took place. . • 



Fleming Begay’s trading post (one of the few two-story buildings in the area) , began 
to receive complaints from Navalio. parents. Over a- period of months, many serious 
allegations were made. We mention them here merely as allegations, without vouching 
in any sense for their accuracy. Our purpose in discussing the accusations and re- 



Beginning in October, 1967, DNA representatives' in the Chinle office, abov 



dated events is simply to demonstrate that many parents were deeply disturbed. The 
conditions were such, we maintain , that any school board genuinely responsive to the 
community would have mad? a thorough investigation, if for no other reason than to 
assure the citizens that the charges were false. 



To cite some of the charges; The school district had plenty of money for 



tennis courts and high administrative salaries , but hot lunches for children were cheap 
and unbalanced, textbooks were inadequate, and several children from impoverished 



home’s who came to school without breakfast were denied lunches when they could not 




pay'. Since the school could not spare personnel to supervise them elsewhere during 



lunch, these children were made to sit in the gymnasium -cafeteria while their class- 
mates ate. Pupils who appeared proudly at the eighth -grade graduation ceremony, 



l . 



often representing the first generation in the' family to go that far in school, were often 
handed diploma rolls , not with diplomas inside , but with reminders that they must pay 





fifteen-year-old Navaho girl who was spanked on the buttocks by a male administrator 
was so humiliated that she refused from that day forward to return to the school. 

. The curriculum was “watered down" to fit the belief of many teachers that the children 
were unintelligent. One class of "problem children" as young as six years of age was 
found meeting in the hallway, with no blackboard or teachers' desk, subject to con- 
stant interruptions. When a female Navaho employee fell behind in her rent for a 
school-owned trailer, she was told she must come to the office to obtain her paycheck. 
When she appeared, she was coerced into signing the check, which some official 
cashed at a local trading post, taking what she owed the school and leaving the rest 
with the trader as a payment on what she owed him. Nothing was left with which to 
feed her family until the next payday came along. On other occasions , employees' 
checks were held until they borrowed money to pay debts at the school. Parents who 
went to a top administrator to complain were told that "no damn Navahos" were going 
to tell him how to run a school. Serious accusations were voiced concerning the 
character of this man. People who continued to complain were given word, from 
anonymous sources,’ that someone who was quite capable of doing so would see that 
they or their relatives would lose their" jobs. 

'It was further reported'thal' local Navahos were having no success in 
stimulating the school board to act. Reportedly,' the board first refused' the floor 
to representatives of the complaining groups and later announced that it would con- 
sider the complaints privately, "in executive session. M In examining the Written 
statements issued by both sides during this period, we think it clear that the school 
board's logic (if indeed it was the school board's) in attempting to justify school . 
officials was tenuous avid based on inadequate evidence . 

All Chinle public school teachers who were' interviewed defended the quality 
of instruction in their institution and insisted that Navaho children- were' much better’ ’ 
off, psychologically and academically, when (a) they lived at home and came to school 
by bus and (b) when the presence of many Anglo peers provided practice and example 
for learning English. They all stated, however, that the current curriculum was 
inappropriate for Navaho pupils . An organization of teachers was developing a better 
««© they said, but only one of them thought the superintendent would permit it to be 
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introduced. All but one of the teachers seemed unaware that there had been serious 
trouble with the community. Either they were unwilling to talk about it or they paid 
little attention to what, the school board was discussing. The one teacher who did 
discuss the question described a prominent school administrator in phrases we think 
best not repeated. The others seemed unwilling to express an opinion about him. 

They all made complimentary remarks about their .-female principal. We were im- 
pressed with the intelligence of each one of these teachers and with the thought they 
had apparently given to the problems of Navaho children. One spoke eloquently of 
a failure among reservation educators to specify what they were trying to. do for 
Navahos rather than blundering along with a diluted version of standard academic fare. 

The principal of the junior high school, who was accused of -paddling the 
fifteen-year-old girl, openly ridiculed the idea of adapting .instruction in any way 
to Navaho culture. He seemed not at all reluctant to say that Navaho culture should 
disappear as soon as possible. It was "not American, " he emphasized, to help any 

"faction" perpetuate its way of life . Rough Rock was taking a "backward step. " The 

/ 

country had not moved ahead in the past by "catering" to ethnic groups. 

As.for the superintendent himself, whom the director of the study inter- 
viewed twice and the assistant director once, he stated repeatedly, in numerous con- 
. texts, that Navahos were incapable of running their own affairs. They made unrea- 
sonable demands on the school., he., said* If they had their way, he would.be running 
busses to the front door of every hogan. Why should he provide free lunches to a 
child whose father was driving -.a new pick-up truck? Unless our hearing was faulty 
(we find it hard to believe what we are about to report), he stated that the district 
had a policy of falsifying achievement -test results. ..These kids were so far behind 
the national norms, he said, that "it just wouldn't; look good. People who don't know 
, , conditions here just wouldn't understand. (Significantly * one of his elementary 
teachers expressed puzzlement that her pupils always did better on national achieve - 
• ment tests than they were able to do in class.) . . 

We thought it most ironic that the one board member out of five we interviewed 
who insisted there had been no wrong-doing on the parf pf school officials was the one 
Mg^alio board member we interviewed. He was also one of the Dine directors with 
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final legal authority for thoJRough Rock Demonstration School. His position, as he 
voiced it repeatedly, was that the school.board must defend school administrators . 
against "trouble-makers" until the accusing parents came up with "proof.” He 
aclmowledged that some children had been deprived of lunches , but he blamed the 
parents. They, would get themselves in debt for pick-up trucks, lie said, and then 
not be able to support their families. The board had no responsibility, as lie saw 
it, for launching its own investigations of events in the schools. He did state, 
however, that the administrator had always dominated the board, practically running 
the meetings himself. The board had been even more inclined to let the superinten- 
dent have.- his way years ago, when it was composed entirely of Navahos. The . 
Navahos felt unsure of themselves, partly because it was difficult for the ill; to argue 
against a fast -talking Anglo in English. But iust recently, the board was- trying to 
make the superintendent keep his place. * •>! j ; . 

• , ’ ' *' 1 . 1 • ; i 

. All five board members spoke of intimidation directed toward people who 
had challenged school policies. Two said they had received threatening phone calls 

themsleves. "That," as one put it, "is 's customary way of operating." 

He mentioned that the teachers' organization in the school had been strangely in- 
active of late; he suspected intimidation in that regal’d. He described the threats 
that, a current Rough Rock teacher had received when leaving the Chinle public 
school under less than happy conditions-. Our fe male Navaho interviewer volunteered 
the impression that the 'parents she interviewed seemed afraid to answer several 
questions she asked about the school. The four non-Navaho board members, three 
of them elected only recently, spoke of a determination to develop some policies 
of their own and to correct many conditions in the public schools. While-. .indicating 
• that some of the charges against the schools might have been exaggerated , ' they said 
many were substantially accurate. The one Anglo board member who had been on 
the board for several years expressed guilt over allowing unsatisfactory conditions to 
continue for so long. Many board members were busy men, he pointed out, who 
could not spare the time involved in taking action against an administrator. 

But to return to the sequence of events at Chinle. when it appeared that 
complaints to the school board were not producing change, DNA lawyers apprised 




